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Humorous Complaint of a French Hair Dreffer, who was led 
into a Varwety of Misfortunes in confequence of his de- 
pending on the Explanations of Words given in the Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Samuel Fohnfon. 


MownsIEurR, 


Me be one Frenchéman dat reprefenté my grievance to you 
vor de advife.. My occupation be to drefle and to frize de 
haires of de ladies and de jentilmans ; and out of de pure affeéction 
vor de bon peuple of Englandé, and vor deir grand improvement, 
and dat dey make de better appearance, me leave my chere patrie, 
and come over heré. And meave at de grand depenfe made one 
purchafe of de Dictionaire of de Doéteur S 1J n, vor 
apprendre more facilement, and parlé more juftement and pro- 
prement de Englifh tongué. But dat vilain dictionaire ave ledé 
me into ver grand miftaké, and ave goté me kické, cuffé, beatés 
and my teet drivé down my troaté; and now me vant to know 
veder me can ave de action of de law vor my domage againft dis 
Doéteur J n. 

Ave de patience, Monfieur, and me vill tellé you all my mis- 
fortune. Ven me arrivé a Dover, me ave dans ma poche one 
piece of de fine Bruffel lacé, as a prefant vor ruffle, or oder tings, 
for my ver good friend Madame la Duchefle of 
But no fooner me fat: footé on fhoré, but de grand vilain 
come, and he do fearché me, and he take from me my lacé. 
Vor. XVII. 418. K I afkée 
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l atke him, foutre, vat diable be you, and vor vat you robé me? 
He tellé me, he be one officer of de excife, and he do no more dan 
his duty. Den I fay, foutre, dis be de hateful taxé levied upon de 
commodité, and you be de vretché hire by dofe to vom excife be 
peye. Den he enter in 2 grand colere, and he ftriké me, and 
breaké my headé, Jarnie. I tella him, all dat be in de dictonarie 
of de Docteur J n*; but he damn me and de Doéteur J n 
bot. 

Ver well, dus I lofé my lace, and ave my heade breké; and now 
I go vor Londres in de diligence, and de ver next day go to 
Monfieur Say, and defire him to put in de Gazetteer, as one arti- 
cle of nouvelles; dat laft nighté arrive from Parie, Monfieur 
Dugard de Bellétete, to drefle .and to frizé de hairs of all his ver 
good friends de noblefie of Englande, dat he have his habitation 
at de Gridiron, in Broad St. Giles’s, and dat he will wait on de 
a dies and gentlemans at deir own houfe. But Monfieur Say 
tella me, ver civillement dat he muft have de money from me, vor 
dat de Gouvermment chargé to himé, and make him payé. Den 
f tella him, I fee it be ver true vat Docteur J n fay of yout, 
dat you be one bougre of the utmoit infamie, and dat you be one 
vretché hire to juftity de cour. Monficur Say demande of me, vor 
vat I affronté him in his own houfe? Den I draw my fordé vor 
my proper defence, but Monfieur Say také my forde from me 
begar, and break it over my headeé, and den he and his diable 
kické me down ftairé Jarnie. 

After dis, to refrefhe, and recruité my fpirit I go to one beer- 
houfe, and do calle vor one coup of liquieur, and do enter into 
converfation vit one jentleman dat was fuming his pipé at de fire- 
fide, and dis gentleman ave but one eye, one legé, and one atmé. 
And the grand conteftation and de very high vorde arife about de 
glorie of the grand monarche, and of de Franche nation and de 
gentleman demande of me, vat 1 be ? I tella him, I be one Mar- 
quis of France, and one Chevalicr of de order of St. Louis; 
and den demande of hime, vat be you? and he tella me, dat he 

be 











* Excisz, A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by thofe to 
whom excife is paid. 

Jounson’s Dictionary. 


+ Gazerreer. It was lately a term of the utmoft infamy, being 
ufually applied to wretches that were hired to vindicate the Court. 
Ipip. 
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be one Lieutenant of one man of var, dat he lofe one eye at Cape 
Breton, one armé in de combat vit Monfieur Conflans, and one 
legé at Martinique, and dat he live at prefent on his half-pay, and 
dat he ave, befide, one fmall penfion of tirty livre fterlin a year. 
Den I fay to him ; Jan Foutre, I be my own maitré ; Doéteur 
J n tella me fo*, and that you be one traitre to your country, 
begar. De jentleman fay noting, but vit his ftumpé knocke me 
down, and drivé tree of my teet down my troaté. 

Ver well, all dis ver well. I lie one mont in my bedé, and 
when I be recoveré, I fee one morning one advertifement for de 
confumers of oats, to meet togeder at de Sun Tavern, Cheapfide, 
toconfulté on deir fpecial affairé. I confult de grand di¢ctionaire 
of dis Doéteur J n, and I fee dat oats be de food of de horfé 
inEnglandé, but of de peuple in Scotlandét. Le diable, fay I to 
mylelf, do de Englifh horfe and de Scottifhmans meet and drinke 
togeder, in dis country ! BegarI will go fee dis mervielle. Vell, 
Igo to de caberet at de hour, and fee ver few Scottifhmans, and 
very many Englifhmans, but not one horfé nor one maré, I vait 
long time, and at laft I fay to fome, dat I tought vere Englifhmans, 
by deir broad facé and deir great belly: Vat jentlemens be all 
your horfe fické, or take phyficke, dat you come here in deir place, 
and be de reprefentative of de horfé? But dey tinké I do aftronté 
dem, and dey d—n my eyes, and kické me, and cuffé me, and 
bruife me do, dat I be took up for deade, and do keep my bedé ever 
fincé, 

But, Monfieur my apoticaire tella me, dat dis Docteur J n, 
be himfelf, ten timé one greater flavé to his maitré, ana ten timé 
one greater traitré to his country dan de Lieutenant of de fhip of 
var vit one eye, one armé, and one legé; vor dat he ave got one 
penfion of tree hundred livre fterlin a year, vor de vriting of de 
nonfenfe and de grand ftuffé ; vereas de poor Licutenant dat lofé 
one-half of himfelfé, in de fervice of his country, ave got but 

tirty. Derefore, Montieur, mon cher ami, I befeecha you to filé 
one bille in Chancery againtt dis faid Doétteur $ Lj ny 

















vor 


* Pension. An allowance made to any one without an equivalent. 
In Engiand it is generally underftood to mean pay given to a ftate hire- 
ling for treafon to his country.---PensioneR. A flave of ftate hired 
by a itipend to obey his matter. Inrp. 


1 Oats. A grain which, in England, is generally given to horfes, 
bu in Scotiand iupports the people. Inip. 
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yor dat he, vit his vilain dictionaire, vilfully and vit malice pro- 
penfe, ave cheaté, deceivé and abufé me fo, dat Iave got my headé 
and fordé broké, my teet knocké down my troaté, and myfelf fo 
kické, cuffé, and bruifé, dat I keep my bede, and ave lof all my time 
and bus’neffe ; and dat you will obligé him, de faid DoCteur S—] 
J n, to make compenfation fufficient to me, vor all my do- 
mage, out of de pay givé to himé, as hireling of de ftate vor trea 
fon to his country, and to demandé my pardon in de publique pa- 
pier, and likevife to make de neceflaire changé in his di@tionaire. 
T ave de honeur to be 
Vit all refpect poffible, 
Monfieur, your very humble ferviteur, 


DUGARD DE BELLETETE. 








Remarkable Anecdote of the Father-in-law of the prefent 
Earl Cornwallis. 


HIS gentleman’s name was Jones; he was a Captaia.in the 

army, witha wife and two children; but though of a very 

gencrous and noble difpoiition, fo addicted to gaming as to reduce 
himfelf to live within tae verge of the Court. 

One day as he was going towards the Park, his ufual evening 
walk of recreation, he was hailed by a lawyer of the name of 
Browne, whom the other in his fright, took for a bailiff, and in- 
ftantly put him(elf in a polture of defence; Browne foon made 
himtelf known to him, and aflured him fo far from meaning to do 
him any harm, he had news to communicate to him, that would 
prove he was his bett friend. 

This converfation led him to the firft tavern, where Brown told 
the Captain he had a conimiffion from General Skelton not only 
to pay his debts, but to place him in a fituation of life happy and 
independent. Captain Jones, at firft, could fearcely believe the 
fact, as he never knew General Skelton but as a common Park 
acquaintance, without their ever having dined together, or, per- 
haps, met in any other place; however, being convinced of the 
fact, he was for flying to the General to make his acknowledg- 
ments, till topped by Browne, whotold him “the General would 
never fee him more,” having died the night before, and left hiin 
fold heir to his vaft pofleffions, only under the reftri¢tion of taking 
the name of Sée/ten, 
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This ftory turned out to be precifely true, and Capt. Jones, who 
an hour before was in continual apprehenfion for debt, now found 
himfelf poffeffed of a fine houfe and furniture in Henrietta-ftreet, 
a confiderable fum of money in the funds, and a large eftate in 
Cumberland. 

Captain Jones, however, did not live long enough to enjoy 
thofe honours, having loft his life in defcending too far into one 
of his lead mines in Cumberland. 

His fon, James Jones Skelton, Efg. now lives at Pap Caftle, 
near Cockermouth, in Cumberland, and his daughter was married 
to the prefent Lord Cornwallis, but died during his Lordfhip’s 
fervices in America laft war. 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great 
Britain, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.—Paré 
the Firft. 


[From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1789.] 
(Cantinued from Page 36.) 


E are not to imagine, from the account that has been given 
of the religious controverfies which were carried on dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that an entire freedom of de- 
bateand of writing was then admitted. Tone true liberty of the 
prefs was byno means at that time underftood. ‘Taofe pertons, 
whether among the Roman catholics or the puritans, who wrote 
againft the eftablifhed fyitem, did it at great hazard; and the 
fufferings which in fome cafes were inflicted on the boldnefs of 
publication were extremely fevere. Neverthelefs, nothing could 
teftrain the ardour of the combatants, who contrived, by one 
method or other, to get their books difleminated through the king- 
dom, In vain fhould we look, in the generality of the works 
that were publithed at that period, for the moderation and candour 
with which religious controverlies fhould ever be conducted. 
Many of the theological writings of the age, and efpecially of 
thofe men who belonged to the perfecuted parties, were either 
diftinguifhed by a violence of {pirit which kept no bounds, or by 
abuffoonery and ridicule that were altogether contemptible; nor 
were the advocates of the national churcn always exempt from the 
fame faults. 
In 
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In Scotland, the proteftant reformation was fanctioned by 
Parliament in 1560, the year after its final eftablifhment in Eng. 
land ; but in the former country it was fettled upon a different 
model. ‘The Scottifh divines, who were men of very harth and 
rigid manners, and who, though poflefled of learning, were not, 
upon the whole, equal in this tefpeét to their fouthern neighbours, 
affumed the tone of atotal departure from what had the leaft re- 
femblance to the church of Rome. John Knox was the principal 
2gent in the bufincfs, who brought with him, from Geneva, where 
he had refided for a time, and officiated toan Englith congre- 
gation, a violent averfion to the epifcopal form of ecclefiattical 
government ; and he had fufficient influence to prevail upon his 
countrymen to adopt the plan of Calvin, in all the parts of its 
difcipline, as well as of its doétrine. Thus prefbyterianifin be- 
came the public religion of Scotland; and perhaps a poor efta- 
blifiment was beft adapted toa poor country. It would, how- 
ever, be pardonable, if the prefent enlightened clergy of North 
Britain fhould think that matters were carried too far; and if 
they fhould feel a wifh that their anceftors had preferved fome 
better means of rewarding thofe who fhould diftinguifh them- 
felves by their peculiar abilities and merit, and by their valuable 
writings. ’ 

In adverting to the principal divines of this period, we thall 
begin with thofe of the eftablifhed church, and pay our firft re- 
fpects to the learned prelates by whom the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth was adorned. 

Matthew Parker, the year after her Majefty’s acceffion to the 
crown, was raifed to the fee of Canterbury, an honour which he 
neither folicited nor defired, but to which he was entitled, not 
only by his having been the favourite chaplain of Anna Bullen, 
the Queen’s mother, but by his talents and his virtues. The 
high {tation to which he was promoted was fuitained by him with 
ability and {pirit. As a theological author he did not greatly 
diftinguifh himtelf, his chief publication in that way, having been 
his detence of priefts’ marriages in 15623; many years previous 
to which he had manifefted, vy hisown marriage, his entire ap- 
probation of the doctrine he efpoufed. His other writings dif- 
played his general literature to advantage, and fhewed, in par- 
ticular, that he was well acquainted with the antiquities of his 
country. He was of farther fervice to learning, by publifhing 
fome of our beft ancient hiftorians, Matthew of Weftminfter, 
Matthew Parisy Thomas Walfingham, and Afferius’s life of 
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King Alfred; and the valuable colle&tion of manufcripts which 
he left to Corpus Chrifti, or Bennet College, where he was edu- 
cated, and of which he was mafter, has continued a grateful 
remembrance of him in the univerfity of Cambridge to the pre- 
fent day. 

Edmund Grindal, fucceffor to Parker in the fee of Canterbury, 
and who had previoufly been Bifhop of London, and Archbifhop 
of York, applied himfelf more immediately to divinity than to 
anyother branch of literature. His doétrinal fentimenis (as we 
have before obferved to have been ufually the cafe at that time) 
coincided with thofe of Calvin, and he was far lefs difpofed to 
perfecute the puritans than his predeceflor had been. Hence he 
has unjuftly been accufed as having been himfelf of puritanical 
principles. By the moderation which he exercifed toward the 
perfons who_had embraced thefe principles, he gave great diflatis- 
faction to the Queen ; and his fituation at the head of the church, 
which continued little more than feven years, was rendered ex- 
tremely difagreeable tohim. He had been an active and eminent 
inftrument in promoting the caufe of the reformation from po- 
pery, and had ferved it ina particular manner by his frequent 
preaching in St. Paul’s pulpit. A diftinguifhed part had, like- 
wife, been taken by him in the public difputations of that age. 

The fault of Grindal, in his tendernefs to the puritans, was 


_ amply compenfated by the violence of the next Archbifhop of 


Canterbury, John Whitgift, who was tranflated to that fee from 
the diocefe of Worcefter. So far was he from excelling his 
contemporaries in learning, that perhaps he might have been 


‘ omitted in a literary hiftory of England, had he not made a 


friking figure in the theological tranfactions of the period. His 
bold and ardent fpirit fully qualified him for feconding the indig- 
nation of her Majefty againit thofe who refufed to conform to the 
eftablifhed church. Such was his zeal in this refpect, that he 
obtained an ecclefiaftical commiffion, the powers of which were 
too inquifitorial, andhe contrived to lay every poflible reftraine 
upon the liberty of the prefs. His only publications, or, at leaft, 
the only ones deferving of notice, were two tracts, in anfwer to a 
famous piece of the puritans, entitled, “ An Admonition to the 
Parliament.” Without deciding on the controverfy, itis under 
ftood that Whitgift difplayed his abilities in it to confiderable 

advantage. ; 
Edwyn Sandys, at firft Bifhop of Worcefter, and afterward 
Archbifhop of York, did not render himfelf confpicuous as a 
controverfial * 
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controverfial writer. He was chiefly celebrated as a preacher, 
and a volume of his fermons was printed fome years after his 
deceafe. Befide this, he had the reputation of being a learned 
orientalift, on which account he was one of the perfons that were 
appointed to give a new tranflation of the Bible. 

John Aylmer, Bifhop of London, like Whitgift, was more 
noted for his feverity againft the puritans than for his learning, 
though in that refpect he was far from being deficient. In the 
more early part of his life, it had occafioned his being made tutor 
to the children of the Marquis of Dorfet, afterward Duke of 
Suffolk, one of whom was the excellent and celebrated Lady Jane 
Grey. His activity againft the non-conformiits has been the 
caufe of his having been reprefented in a very difadvantageous 
light by the writers of that perfuafion; but according to Strype, 
he was not onlya learned, but a humble and pious Bifhop. ‘The 
work by which he diftinguifhed himfelf in the literary world, 
was his anfwer to John Knox’s firft Blaft againft the monftrous 
Regiment and Empire of Women. In this performance Aylmer 
fhewed to advantage his hiftorical and political knowledge. He 
is fuppofed to have publifhed Lady Jane Grey’s letter to Harding, 
and he affifted John Fox intranilating his book of martyrs into 
Latin. 

Thomas Bilfon, Bifhop firft of Worcefter and then of Win- 
chefter, and whofe life extended far into the next reign, was of 
very confiderable eminence among the divines of the age. His 
writings were partly of a doctrinal and partly of a practical na- 
ture; and he was the author of fome Latin poems and orations, 
Which, we believe, have never been publifhed. What gave a 
celebrity tohis name that reached beyond his own time, was a 
controverfy in which he engaged coicerning our Saviour’s local 
defcent into hell. His antagonifts were Hugh Broughton, 
efteemed the rabbi of that period ; and Henry Jacob, a learned 
Browniit. The polition maintained by the Bifhop was, that our 
Lord went into the territories of the damned, for the purpofe of 
wrefting the keys of death and hell out of the hands of the devil; 
and in this opinton he was patronized by the Queen, who ordered 

him to defend it againit thofe by whom it had been attacked. Our 
prelate exerted himfelf to the utmoft inits vindication, but in 
vain for after the matter had deen warmly debated in both uni- 
verfitics, the rational {entiment that the word Hades fignifies only 
the itate of the dead, or the invifible world, filently and univerfally 
took place. Dr. Bilion was afterward one of the two final cor- 
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rectors of the Englifh tranflation of the Bible in the reign of 
King James the Firft; for which office he appears to have been 
particularly qualified, as his ftyle is, in general, much more eafy 
and harmonious than was then common among ecclefiaftics. 

Gervaife Babington, fucceflively Bifhop of Landaft, Exeter, 
and Worcefler, kept himfelf clear from the controverfies of the 
times; having contented himfelf with writing notes upon the 
five books of Mofes; with giving an expofition of the creed, 
the Lord’s prayer, and the ten commandments ; and with being 
the author of fome other devotional pieces. His works are now 
little known, and they are faid to abound in quaint expreffions. 
His abilities and learning, however, were unqueftionable, and his 
compofitions had their feafon of applaufe and perufal. 

Thomas Bentham, Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry, like 
Babington, did not engage in controverfy. He principally 
figured as a tranflator of Queen Elizabeth’s Bible, the parts 
which were executed by him being the Pfalms, Ezckicl, and 
Daniel; and this fervice was properly affigned to him, as he was 
particularly celebrated for his knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Chaldee tongucs. 

Thomas Cooper, Bifhop firft of Lincoln, and afterward of 
Winchefter, deferves tobe recorded as a divine, in confequence 
of his expofition of fuch chapters of the Old ‘Teftament as are 
read inthe church throughout the year, his two volumes of fer- 
mons, and his admonition to the people of England, in anfwer 
tothe famous and fcurrilous puritanical pamphlet, entitled Martin 
Mar-prelate, But it was not to theology alone that his ttudics 
and his works’ were confined. He appeared in the world as an 
hiftorical writer, and was the fecond compiler of a Latin diétio- 
haryin this country. His Thefaurus Lingue Romanz et Bri- 
tannice, which was publifhed at London, in folio, in 1565, and 
was animprovement of Elyot’s, was much admired by Quecn 
Elizabeth, and became the principal caufe of his ecclefiattical 
promotions. Cooper was, indeed, one of the moft learned men 
of the age. 

But the glory of the prelates in this reign was John Jewel, 
Bifhop of Salifbury. It is worthy of being mentioned, as an 
example of the literary diligence of thofe times, that, when he 
was at the univerfity, he rofe at four o’clock inthe morning, and 
ftudied till twelve at night. With fuch induftry, it is not fur- 
prizing that he acquired a large ftock of learning ; and his picty 
and virtue were equal to his Jearning. He has renderéd hisnanie 


Vou. XVII. 418, L immortal 
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immortal by his Apology for the Church of England, which was 


received with prodigious applaufe, and contributed, more than 
any other publication of that period, to promote the reformation 
from popery. ‘The book was written in Latin; but for the ufe 
of the generality of the people, it was tranflated into Englith, 
with remarkable accuracy, by Anne, Lady Bacon, the fecond of 
the four learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. It was like- 
wife tranflated into Greek ; and fuch was the efteem in which 


it washeld, that there was a defign of its being joined tothe | 
thirty-nine articles, and of caufing it to be depofited not only in | 


all cathedrals and coilegiate churches, but alfo in private houfes, 
The apology long continued to be read ; and the following charac- 
ter was given of it by Bifhop Burnet, in the beginning of the pre- 


fent century: “ Asit was one of the firft books publifhedin this | 
(Queen Elizabeth’s) reign, fo it was written with that ftrength | 
and clearnefs, that it, together with the defence of it, is ftillto | 


this day reckoned one of our beft books.” We are willing to 
believe, that there are yet remaining fome curious fcholars in Eng- 
land, who are not ftrangers to Jewel’s Apology. 

(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE, 


N thereign of the late French King, when France was groan- 
ing under the weight of taxes, and the people ftruggling againft 

the complicated horrors of tyranny and odious exactions, Mare- 
chal de Belle-ifle, then Minifter, was informed that a perfon 
folicited the favour of an audience with all poffible eagernefs— 
the requeft was acceded to—a man wrapped up ina cloak ap- 
peared before the Minifter, whom he thus addrefled,—« My 
Lord, deign to liften to me—TI am a proteftant and a preacher, nor 
am I ignorant of the dangers to which the latter quality expofes 
me; but | own it, becaufe I know that your clofet muft be an 
afylum for thofe who are admitted into it.”— Your confidence 
pleafes me (anfwered the Marechal), and it fhall not be deceived ; 
{peak to me candidly, and tell me what you want.”—“ Deputed 
by my brethren the Refugees, who, notwith{tanding the rigorous 
edicts of Louis XIV. ftill regret their banifhment from France, 
I come in their name to offer you the pecuniary affiftance of 
which the country ftands fo much in need.””—He then opened g 
pocket-book, and thewed the Minifter notes to the amount o¢ 
40 millions 
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40 millions of livres on the beft banking-houfes in Europe, and 
continued his addrefs: “ This is only an earneft of the facrifices 
we are ready to make to France, if fhe confent to re-admit us 
jnto her bofom, and annihilate the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, which hypocrify and avarice extorted from the King. 
Seventy years exile has not been able to eradicate from our hearts 
an affection fora country which our fathers ordered us ever to 
indulge—There are ftill alive fome venerable witneffes of thofe 
days of horror and defolation, when wives were torn from their 
hufband’s arms, when tender infants were {natched from the 
‘breaft of their mother, when methods equally injurious to nature 
and reafon were employed to force them to abandon the religious 
tenets of their anceftors—thofe evils, the work of barbarous 
prejudices, have not effaced from our hearts the defire of return~ 
ing to France. We were obliged to export our talents and our 
induftry with us.—We now petitionto bring them back im- 
proved by the affiduous exertions of feventyyears. All we want 
is liberty of confcience, andacivil exiftence.—Deign, my Lord, 
to lay our propofal at the foot of the throne, and become our 
protector.” ' 
The Minifter, aftonifhed and flattered, anfwered the Deputy 
with much kindnefs, and left him alone in his clofet, while he 
went to acquaint the King of what had taken place. An ex- 
traordinary Cabinet Council was fummoned immediately; the 
fubje&t was debated with much warmth.—Pride and hatred were 
oppofed by reafon and humanity, but pride and hatred triumphed ! 
—The Minifter was {couted for having even attended toa de- 
mand, which, according to the apoftles of intolerance, was a 
crime againft religion—They {faid it would be the fignal for a 
civil war, and all its attendant horrors, and that it would be felling 
France to herefy ! Louis XV. figned, and then for the firft time 
in any material affair, did he exhibit a proof of weaknefs, which 
ferved asa pledge for the other evils he afterwards hurled on his 
wretched fubjects. ‘The Marechal, being returned, anfwered 
the parfon—“ ‘The King docs not confent to the propofal of his 
refractory fubjects—he never will grant a refidence in France to 
thefe who ftubbornly profefs and propagate error—go away, and 
be grateful for the King’s clemency, which allows you 48 hours 
toquit thekingdom.” ‘The honeft man retired without a mur- 
mur, for the Baftille exifted, and fo did /ettres de cachet, and the 
enemies of France gained by her impolicy, while fhe fuffered in 
theextreme, ‘This fact, which is little known, took place about 
L2 forty 
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forty years azo, What a progrefs has reafon made fince that 
period ! 








Te BLIND CURA T E, 
To th PRINTER. 
SIR, 
]* my rambles laft fummer on the borders of Wales, I found 
myfelf one fine fummer’s morning on the banks of the river 
Wye. Alone, without a fervant or guide, I had to ford the river 
at a place where, according to the inftructions given me at the 
ne areft hamlet, if I diverged ever fo little from the marks which 
the rippling of the current made as it pafled over a ledge of rock, 
I fhould fink twice the depth of myfelf and horfe. 

While I ftood hefitating on the margin, viewing attentively 
the courfe of the ford, a perfon pafled me on the canter, and the 
next inftant I faw him plunge into the river. Prefuming on his 
acguaintance with the paflage, I immediately and clofely tollowed 
his fteps. As foon as we had gained the oppofite bank, I accofted 
him'with thanks for the benefit of his guidance; but what was 
my aftonifhment, when, burfting into a hearty laugh, he obferved, 
my confidence would have been lefs, had I known that I had been 
following a blind guide!—The manner of the man, as well as 
the fact, attraéted my curiofity. To my expreffions of furprile 
at his venturing to crofs the river alone, he anfwered, that 
he and the horfe he rode had done the fame every Sunday morn- 
ing for the laft five years; but that, in reality, this was not the 
mott perilous part of his hebdomadal peregrination, as I fhould te 
foon convinced, if my way led over the mountain before us.— 
My. way was ad libitum.—I therefore refolved to attach myfelf to 
my extraordinary companion, and foon learned in our chat, as we 
wound up the fteepy mountain’s fide, that he was a clergyman, 
and of that clafs which is the difgrace of our ecclefiattical eftab- 
lifkment :—I mean the country curates, who exift upon the libe- 
ral {tipend of 30, 20, and fometimes 15]. per annum. 

This gentleman, of the age of 60, had about 30 years before, 
been engaged in the curacy to which he was now travelling, and 
though at the diftance of eight long Welch miles from the place 
of his refidence, fuch was the attendance of his Sunday flock 
towards -him, that at the commencement of his calamity, rathcr 
tian part with him, they fent regularly every Sunday morning a 
deputation 
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Se that deputation to guide their old paftor along a road, which, befides 
the river we had juft paffed, led over a craggy mountain, on whofe 
top innumerable and uncertain bogs were continually forming, 
and. which, neverthelefs, by the inftinct of the Welch Keffel, this 
blind man has actually croffed alone for the laft five years, having 
fo long difmiffed the affiftance of his guide. 
While our talk beguiled the road, we infenfibly arrived within 
fight of his village church. It was feated in a deep and narrow 
v2 











found e. As I looked down upon it, the bright verdure of the mea- 
> river dows, which were here and there chequered with patches of yel- 
river low corn, the moving herds of cattle, the rich foliage of the 
at the groves of oak hanging over its fides, the white houfes of the in- 
which habitants which fprinkled every corner of this peaceful retreat 5 
rock, and above all, the inhabitants themfelves aflembled in their beft 
attire around their place of weekly worfhip; all this gay fcenery 
tively rufhing at once on the view, ftruck my fenfes and imagination 
id the mpre forcibly than I can exprefs. 
n his As we entered the church-yard, the refpeétful “how do you’s” 
owed of the young, the hearty fhakes by the hand of the old, and the 
ofted } familiar gambols of the children, fhowed how their old paftor 
was | reigned in the hearts of all. 
rved, } After fome refrefhment at the neareft houfe, we went to church, 
been in which my veteran prieft read the prayers, the pfalms, and chap- 
ll as ters of the day; and, after all, preached a fermon in a manner that 
‘prife would have made no one advert to his defect of fight. 
that At dinner, which, it feems, four of the moft fubitantial farmers 
jorn- of the vale gave in turn, he gave me an account of the progrefs 
the | of his memory. 
Idte } For the firft year, he attempted no more than the prayers and 
s— | fermon; the beft readers of the parifh making it a pride to of- 
Ifto |  ficiate for him in thie pfalms and chapters. He next endured the 
swe | labour of getting them by heart; and at prefent, by continual re- 
nan, § . petition, there is not a pfalm or chapter of the more than two 
tab- ‘ hundred appointed for the Sundays, that he is not perfect in. He 
jibes told me allo, that havipg in his little {chool two fons of his own, 
! intended for the Univerlity, he has, by hearing them continually 
fore, § — Conftrue, the greateft part of Homer and Virgil in his memorye 
and | So remarkable an inftance of induitry and memory, brought to - 
lace § my mind the elegant verfes in Gray’s Llegy. 
“6 Your’s, &c. . 
7s J. L. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES of ARTISTS. 


Goupy. 


"es attended as an Affiftant Drawing Mafter at the palace 
of his Jate Royal Highnefs Frederick Prince of Wales.— 
While he was one day there, his prefent Majefty, being then Prince 
George, and a very little boy, for fome trifling faux pas was or- 
dered to ftand behind the chair as a prifoner. Goupy was com- 
manded to go on with his drawing ; “ How can I,” replied the 
artift, “ make a drawing worthy the attention of your Royak 
Highnefs, when I fee the Prince ftanding behind your chair, under 
your difpleafure ?”’ “ You may return to your feat, Sir,” faid the 
good-natured Prince of Wales, “but remember that Goupy has 
releafed you.” 

As Goupy grew old, he became very poor. At the acceffion of 
his prefent Majefty he was 84. 

Soon after that period, walking ina penfive mood and piteous 
plight in the Kenfington-road, he obferved the royal carriage, and 
pulled off his hat. The face of the oldman caught the King’s 
eye, he ordered the coach to ftop, called the friendlefs artift to the 
door, and afked him “ how he went on, and what he had to live 
upon?” “ Little enough, in truth,” replied the old man, “ little 
enough, but as I was once fo happy as to take your Majefty out of 
prifon, [ hope you will not fuffer me to gointoone.” “ Indeed 
I will not,” replied the King, “ until 1 enquire farther about 
your fituation, you fhall be paid a guinea a-week.” This the poor 
man received a few weeks, at the end of which time he died, 





ZINK. 


WHEN Zink was in the greateft practice he was ina bad flate 
of health, and being well refpected by a number of the moft cele- 
brated phyficians, had their affiftance and advice. All of them 
pronounced that he was in a decline, bs about the method of 
cure they were not unanimous. Some prefcribed one drug, and 
fome another, and one of them recommended breaft-milk. ‘The 
drugs he fwallowed, but the breaft-milk he did not relifh the 
t:ought of. 

Finding himfelf rather grow worfe than better, and being told 
that air and exercife was the beft remedy for his complaint, he 
tafked himfelf to walk through the Park, and up Conftitution Hill, 
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every morning befose breakfaft, This did not relieve him; but 
from habit rather than hope, he ftill continued his perambulations. 
One fummer morning a handfome young woman, very meanly 
clad, with a child about fix weeks oid in her arms, afked his charity. 
He gave her fome pence, and afked her how fhe came into her 
prefent diftreffed fituation, Her hiftory was fhort: fhe had been 
a fervant, fhe became partial to a footman in the fame houfe, and 
married him; they were both turned away; the man had no other 
refource but to enlift ; he became a foldier ; was fent abroad; 
fhe had never heard from him fince ; had been delivered of the 
child now at her breaft, for whofe fupport and her own fhe would 

till her infant wasa few months older, when fhe fhould try to 
get fome reputable employment.—“ Her franknefs,” faid Zink, 
« bleazed me ;—her face bleazed me ;—her complexion bleazed 
me ;—I gave her my direction ; fhe came to me; I took her and 
her infant into my houfe; Idid bring myfelf to take her milk ; 
it recovered me ; I made enquiry after her hufband, and found he 
was killed in the firft engagement he was in, at the pillaging a 
village in Germany. I married her, anda better wife no man 
ever had.” 

With this woman he lived near 20 years. The foldier’s child 
he educated for the army, and promifed to get him a commiffion 
when he was 21, but the boy died at 14. 

By Monfieur Zink fhe had two children, each of them were 
well provided for, and one of them was a very few years fince 
alive and well fituated in a Northern Province. 





Origin of the Bank of England, and its Utility to the State. 


HE derivation of the name is from Banca the Italian word 
for the Bench on which money-changers anciently fat in the 
public markets. 

The firft bank for the fecurity of private property was that of 
Venice, formed in the 12th century; and all the forms of trans- 
fer, according to the prefent practice, were then regulated, 

The Bank of England was projected in the reign of William 
and Mary, by Mr. William Patterfon, a merchant, who fubmitted 
his fcheme to the Privy Council. It was, after confiderable de- 
liberation, eftablifhed by act of Parliament, executed on the 
27th of July, in the year 16943 and the ftatute enacted, that their 
Majefties might take particular fubfcriptions for 1,200,000l. of 
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any perfons, foreigners or natives, whom their Majefties were 
empowered to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of 100,000]. 
viz. g6,000l. or 8 per cent. for intereft, till redeemed, and 40001, 
to be allowed the Bank for the expence of management. The 
title of “Governor and Company of the Bank of England,” was 
conferred ; and their fund abovementioned to be redeemable upon 
a year’s notice, after the 1ft of Auguft, 1705, and payment of 
the principal, and then the corporation to ceafe. Its eftablifhmeht 
from the day of inftitution has never been fhakén ; they were ori- 
ginally prohibited from borrowing more than 1,200,000l. except 
on Parliament funds ; but onthe 3d of February, 1708—a, their 
capital was enlarged; and on the 20th of Augult, 1715, the royal 
aflent was given for its being farther extended, in order to raife a 
fam of 910,000). for the fervice of the public. 

In the year 1717, the Bank lent Government two millions and 
an half, at § per cent. 

In July 1742, the further fum of 1,600,000l. was advanced 
for a renewal of their charter: And, though in 1760 they were 
enabled to-lend Government 1,000,000]. more, they were fo 
prefled the preceding year during the Rebellion, that on the 2oth 
of September they began making payments ina further loan of 
1,400,000. at three per cent. 

In the year 1749—50, the Bank and South Sea Direétors 
agreed to the reduction of the intereft of the national debt, upon a 
propofition of -Parliament; and in two days the fum fubfcribed 
was upwards of 40 millions. 

Their notes in 1696 bore 20 per cent. difcount, and were under 
par in 1745, when the Merchants of London aflociated, and 
agreed to take themas fpecie. Under the .adminiftration of the 
firft William Pitt they acquired credit on the Continent, and after 
the peace of 1763 were univerfally current through Europe. 
Small notes of 10], and 15], each were not iflued till the 
year 37 59- 





ACCOUNT of the BANK of HOLLAND. 


gj HE Bank of Amfterdam is the moft famous one of depofit. 

‘The inftitution of that Bank ordered, that all bills of ex- 

change for any {um exceeding three hundred florins, fhould be 

paid in fpecie to the Bank ; and that the holder of fuch bills 

thould, initcad of receiving the coin, have the value of it writ 
down 
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down inthe books of the Bank to his credi: at his command, td 
be transferred to any perfon he fhould appoint, but never more 
tobe demandable from the Bank in fpecie. By this operation 
the mafsof coin circulating conftantly from hand to hand be+ 
tween the merchants of Amfterdam, began by degrees to be 
heaped up inthe Bank; and as the heap augmented, fo did the 
fum of credit augment upon the books of the Bank. 

Now the credit in thefe books of the Bank, whichis every day 
transferable at the Bank, anfwers every purpofe of coin, either for 
payment orloan; and the proprietor “has neither the trouble of 
receiving the fpecie, nor any rifk from robbery or falfe coin: 

The firft advantage the city reaped from this inftitution, was to 
fecure the refidence of trade in that place. Capitals transferable 
onlyat the Bank, laid the proprietors undera neceflity of fixing 
their dwellings where their funds were, and where = they could 
be turned to account. It had another excellent effect in com- 
merce ; it pointed out the men of fubftance. Accredit in Bank 
isno wife equivocal ; it is a fund of undoubted fecurity. 

From the conftitution of this Bank, we may form an eftimate 
of the extent of the depofit. It can only fwallow up a fum equal 
to what is neceflary for circulating the payments of the city of 
Amfterdam. Wereafum exceeding that to be fhut up inthe 
Bank, and were the credits written in the books of the Bank to 
exceed that proportion, it is plain that the value of the Bank: 
money would fink immediately. ‘The reafon is obvious ; the 
credits transferable are of no ufe to thofe who have no occaficn to 
transfer; that is,to pay, lend, or exchange at Amfterdam. So 
foon then as all the demand of Amfterdam is fatisfied, the pro- 
prietors of the overplus will feek to realize their fuperfluous cre- 
dit, inorder to inveft the value arifing from it in fome other place 
where a demand may arife. 

There areupon the fquare before the Town-Houfe of Am- 
fterdam (the Place de Dam), between ten and eleven in the morn 


_ ing, a number of cafhiers, whofe bufinefs it is to buy and fell 


Bank credit, for current coin. They bargain with all thofe who 
have any occafion either to buy or fell, and aceording to the de= 
mand for fpecie or credit, the agio rifes and finks; andas thefé 
cafhiers muft conftantly gain, whether they furnifh Bank credit or 
current coin, fince they are never the demanders in either ope~ 
ration, itis commonly found that there is in their favour about 
one-fixteenth per cent. or perhaps one-eighth per cent. according 
tothe revolutions in the demand ; that is to fay, one who would 
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firit buy fpecie and fell it, would lofe one-eighth, or perhaps one 
fixteenth by the operation. 

It isa matter of. faét, that the Bank lends both coinand credit 
to the brokers, cafhiers, or Lombards, who are conftantly found 
on the#Placede Dam. Whenever, therefore, the Bank finds that 


the .agio falls too low, with refpect to the coin, and when in con- | 
fequence of that, the demand for coin increafes, then they lend | 
‘couvout of their repofitories tothe brokers ; and when it rifes, { 


they lend credit. ‘This coin the. brokers difpofe of to thofe who 
have Bank money, and who want to convert it into coin, 

They fell the coin for Bank credit: The purchafer writes of 
the transfer in favour of the broker, and he again repays the value 
of the coin to the Bank, by transferring the credit he obtained for 
the coin in favour of the Bank. ‘This done,the Bank may ex- 
punge this credit from their books, by which means their depofit 
of coin is diminifhed, and alfothe fum of credit which was found 
fuperfluous. 

If, on.the other hand, the circulation of the trade of the ci 
fhould, ina fhort time afterwards, -begin to increafe, thofe who 
have coin, which inthat cafe would not fo well ferve the ufes of 


circulation ‘asthe Bank credit, come with it to the brokers, who | 
fell. them Bank credit for it: This coin the brokers deliver tothe 


Bank, which. writes off the credit lent tothe broker in favour of 
him who haspaid him coin for it. 





An ANECDOTE 





A MONG the various letters of the Marquis of Ormond, that | 


occur in the Clarendon ftate papers, there is a very curious 


one to Sir Edward Hyde, relative to the charaéter of King | 


Charles the Second, in the time of his exile. It is dated on 
the 27th of January, 1657-8, and is as follows: “I muft now 
fredly.confels to you, that what you have written of the King’s 
un able impatience at his-ftay at Bruges, is a greater damp 
to. my Ropes of his recovery than the ftrength of his enemies, or 
the weaknefs and backwardnefs of thofe that profefs.him friend- 
fhip. Modefty, courage, and many accidents may overcome thoft 


enemies, and unite and fix thofe friends; butI fear his immode- © 
derate delight inempty, effeminate, vulgar converfations, is be- | 


come anirreiiftible part of his nature, and will never fuffer him to 
animate 
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animate his own defigns and other’s actions with that fpirit which 
isrequifite for his quality, and much more to his fortune. sae 

“« This to any but to you or him, from any (unlefs a very few); 
but from me, or from me at any other time, were too bold a 
lanientation, for fo God knows it is. That God blefs him, and 
fthim for his work.” ' 

Unhappy indeed was the fituation of fuch virtuous men as 
Orménd, Hyde, and Nicholas, in the fervice of fo profligate a 
mafter. While they fuffered exile and poverty for their ad- 
herence to his caufe, they had no confolation arifing from his good 
qualities ; and in the profpect of his reftoration, they had few 
hopes of an ufeful and honourable reign, 





An ANECDOTE 


Sporting parfon at a late courfing meeting in Wiltfhire, pro- 
A duced a dog that beat the whole country. A noblemanin 
an adjoining fhire, who had a great yalue for this {port, admired 
thedog much, and wifhed to have him. The clergyman obferved 
this, and knowing that his Lordfhip had fome church preferment 
in his gift, was not backward in difplaying his dog. “ He runs 
well indeed!” faid his Lordfhip. ‘ Yes,” replied the parfon, 
“hedoes: but I’ tell your Lordfhip how it is: he is a hungry 
dog, and runs—for @ diving —~His Lordfhip took the hint, and 
made the dog his own. 





A REFLECTION. 


ee ygener a is nothing more difgraceful to the character of the 
prefent age thanthe encouragement which fome people of 
high rank give to the brutal practice of boxing. Cock-fighting, 
bull baiting, and fume other practices of a fimilar nature, are 
declining apace: But boxing, on the contrary, is countemanced 
by many whofe rank and education ought to have taught them 
better. ‘The laws of ‘the kingdom, and dire¢ctions of the Ma- 
giftrates, are treated with contempt. And for what? To give 
two brutes an opportunity of exhibiting an abufe of fkill and 
fuperior ftrength, both of which ought to be employed im thé arts 
of induftry, or the improvement of mechanic powers. This bru- 
tal cuftom is now become fo fafhionable, that a powerful inter- 
M 2 ference 
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ference is become abfolutely neceffary, in order effectually to 
put a ftop to fo barbarous a cuftom, which isa great difgrace toa 
hriftian country. 





Anfwer, by Fidelio, of Bath, to Fuventus’s Rebus, inferted Nov. 1, 


‘THE bard with a fweet, flowing ftyle, 
With his banks which were furnifhed with bees, 
~ Who Chloe would kifs with afmile, 

When under the wide {preading trees, 
Mutt furely be SHENSTONE: Then fly . 

Tothe Cohen his lofs to deplore, 
Where nature complains with a figh, 

“ Sweet Shenftone, alas! is no more, 





Anfwer, by F. K. C. of Wookey Hole, to Fidelio’s Charade, ina 
jerted November 1. 


UICKLY afide the veill threw, 
And POLAND ftarted to my view. 


t*t We have received the like anfwer from W. Mullings, 
and k, Parfons, of Silverton ;, R. Eales, and Philomyfticus, of 


Lifkeard; S. G. S. of Cullompton; T. Gill jun. of Stythians; | 


P. Baftow, of Buckfaftleigh; T. Walker, of Hemyock ; Ri- 
chard Gilbert, of Crediton; G, Webb, and S. Hill, of Daw- 


lifh; J. Whiteway, of Dartington ; J. Whitford, of Plymouth; | 


M. Hill, of Afhburton; T. Hannaford juuior, of ‘Totnes; 
‘T, Giles, of Bridgewater ; Fidelio, of Bath; and D. Robarts, 
of St, Columb, ; 





4 QUESTION, ly F. Rees, of Briftal, 
GIVEN x*y*z*=4096 
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written under the Signature of Fuventus. 


ELIA, didft thou ever ftray 
D In the flow’ry month of May ? 
In the fields or fhady bow’rs, 

Deck’d with aromatic flowers, 
Richly fpread upon the ground, 
Shedding fragrance all around ; 
Or where zephyr’s gentle gales, 
Waft {weet odours thro’ the vales, 
And the foftly whifp’ring breeze 
Scarcely ftirs the nodding trees— 


: ‘There you'll fee our num’rous band 


Thickly fcatter’d o’er the land, 
When bright Sol begins to rife 

In the rofy, eaftern fkies, 

Then, ’tis then, that we appear, 
All throughout the varying year. 
But when he climbs heav’n’s tow’ring height, 
Shining in meridian light, 

We afcend into the air, 

And affume our ftation there, 

Like Lunardi in his car, Sir, 
Floating in the fields of zther. 
Then when night refumes its fway, 
And drives off the chearful day, 

We again defcend to earth, 
Whence we firft did take our birth. 


‘ But, ye lovely nymphs, beware, 


How yctruft the ev’ning air, 
When young Strephon in the grove 
Whilpers oft his tales of love, 

Fly, oh fly the tender fcene, 

Quit, oh quit the verdant green, 
Left our influence you rue, 

For ’tis hurtful unto you. 

Come then, fair ones, tell my name, 
Goadby will refound your fame. 
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4n ENIGMA, by Richard Eales, of Lifkeard, who has hitherto 


_** Our Corréfpondents are defired to obferve, that they may fend 
toctr Favours by any of the NewJmen, free of Expence. 
POETRY, 
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Prologue to the new Comedy of Better Late than Never. 


Written by his Grace the Duxe of Lexps. 
Spoken by Mr. BaNNisTER, junior. 


Ci commands a prologue to each play, 
But cuftom hath not told us what to fay : 

No form prefcrib’d, ’tis difficult to find, 

How to conciliate the public mind. 

The bafhful bard—the modeft mufe’s fears, 

So long have jingled in our r patient ears, 

‘That now, perhaps, you’]l icarce vouchtafe to ftay, 

To hear both their apology-and play. 

No! better fure on him at once to call, 

With—* Sir, if frighten’d thus, why write at all ? 

* We’re not reduc’d yet to a trembling pen; 

«« Zounds, bards will crowd us foon like—gentlemen,” 
Something like this I heard a friend once fay 

Who with’d (poor foul) to hear anew-launch’d play ; 
Box’d {nug at firft, completely to his mind, 

With only one fnug auditor behind ; 

Ere the third act had ftruggled to its end, 

In reel’d three criticks, each the author’s friend— 
On praife determin’d—W it confirm’d by wine; 


Each and! and if! was chafte—correcét—damn’d fine, 


To tatte, fo mark’d, my friend of courfe gave way ; 
But {queez’d, thump’d, kick’d, ftill liften’d to the play ; 
Till by repeated plaudits grown fo fore, 

Nor flefh nor blood could bear one comment more. 
Such boifterous friends they furely cannot need, 

Who with by merit only tofucceed, 
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Tonight we offer to the public view, 

A character, you’ own, perhaps, is new, 

From Doétors’-Commons we the model draw ; 
A promifing eleve of civil law; 

And cividfure that law which can provide, 

Or ({fhould need be) releafe you from a bride. 
Thrice blefs’d the manfion, where, in fpite of ills, 
Alive or dead, you {till can have your wills, 

Much could I offer in my author’s caufe ; 

Nay, prove his firft great object—your applaufe ; 
But, left dull friendthip fhould his genius wrong, 
I’ll top—before the prologue grows too long, : 
And Better late than Never hold my tongue. 
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Epilogue to the new Comedy of Better late than Never. 
Spoken by Mrs. Jor DAN. 


HE drama done, and all its intereft over, 
Content the hufband, and fecure the lover ; 
Our timid bard, who dreads the Critick ire, 
And thinks my little tongue can never tire, 
Would have me re-aflume the wig and gown, 
To plead his goofe-quill caufe before the town. 
Lord, Sir, fays I, fome better Counfel bring ; 


“For females ina wig are not the thing. 


Your bearded Barrifter, if {martly made, is 
A furer advocateamong the ladies. 
Madam, he cried, or perriwig’d or bare, 
So you but talk, I never need defpair. 
Suppofe, ye fair, as I’m fo fmooth a prater, 
I take aline more confonant to nature ; 
4Sive up the vain attempt your hearts to warm, 
And ’gainft the men with female weapons arin. 
Oft have the wits, unmindful whom they vex, 
Expos’d the foibles of the fofter fex ; 
Laugh’d at their drefs, their well-fhap’d cock, their feathers, 
Their fteady bloom, unchanging in all weathers ; y 
Swore locks were grey, that feem’d a comely brown, 
And, tho’ all paid for, de¢em’d them not their own. 
Why not retort? Avenge th’ infalted fair, 
And fhow thefe men what wond’rous things tl.ey are. 
Now don’t be frighten’d, poor eccentrick elves, 
J only thow what moft you like~yourfelves. 
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Now ere my efforts your attention call, 
To that dear image which fhould hit you all ; 
Let me delineate what was once a beau, 
‘The tand-box Billy of fome years ago. 
Sweet image of mamma, in every feature, 
The youth came forth, a moft delicious creature 5 
With full-drefs’d fkirts, not quite unlike a hoop, 
Hat underarm, fine button, and gilt loop— 
Stiff ftock, long fword, ftill dangling in the way, 
He fometimes ventur’d to a firft-night play ; 
Tripp’d thro’ the lobby, moft completely curl’d ; 
Nor did a paw-paw thing for all the world. 
‘Thus he difcours’d, “ Sir Dilberry, od’s fo, 
<< Dear, dear, good lack ! have you a place below? 
«“ Demit, don’t crowd fo, fellow—Oh ! how fhocking ! 
s¢ He’s fpoil’d my hair, and dirtied all my ttocking.” 
Such was the fmart. our grandmammas would praife, 
Rather unlike the fmart of prefent days. 
For I defy. all hiftory to fhow, 
One thing in nature like a modern beau ; 
Hat flouch’d, fhort ftick, knee trappings, that bring back 
The memory of renown’d Sixteen-ftring Jack ; 
Eternal boots, and collar, you’d fuppofe 
Cut, in kind contaét, with his buckfhip’s nofe ; 
Thus trimly deck’d, each night among the doxies, 
He ftorms the lobby, and affails the boxes ; 
With gait and manner—fomething in this way, 
Proves his rare tafte, and defcants on the play— 
“«¢ Here box-keeper ! why don’t the rafcal come? 
« Holloa—Tom Gerkin! can you give us room ? 
“ What's this? The farce—Macbeth—an opera ?—~oh ! 
« Came out laft feafon, ftupid ftuff—damn’d low. 
“© Zounds let’s be off—Zounds be a little calmer ; 
“ Who’s that, the Jordan?—No you fool—R. Palmer.’’ 
Thus fome are found, by every act revealing, 
Perfect indifference to fenfe and feeling. 
To fuch our play not fues—but you, ye fair, 
Ye wife, whom nature form’d with happier care ; 
Whofe tender bofoms, tho’ by paffion rent, 
Feel the foft virtues in their full extent, 
Cherifh our author’s plan, which aims to prove, 
Life’s beft exertion fprings from virtuous love. 
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